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Urbanisation in China: town and country in a developing economy, 1949-2000 AD by 
R Kirkby; Croom Helm, Beckenham, Kent (distributed in the USA by St Martin’s Press, New 
York), 1985, 289 pages, £27.50 (US: $45.00) 


In most social scientists’ knowledge of their own specialisms, China is a wide and notorious 
gap; and Chinese urbanisation is no exception. For the two decades up to 1978 (decades of 
tremendous growth in understanding of cities generally) there was simply no adequate material 
upon which to base any sensible study of Chinese cities; but as China under her present 
leadership becomes increasingly accessible to normal research investigation, these gaps can be 
closed. Kirkby’s book goes far to perform this function in respect of the cities, particularly 
for the urban systems and urban growth since Liberation, and for urban policy and prospects. 

The author begins his book, quite rightly, with politics—the anomalous position of cities in 
Marxist theory, leading to the broad current of antiurbanism in Chinese thinking since Liberation, 
together with an equally broad current of prourbanism in Chinese practice. Politics in theory 
leads to policy in practice, and the world of the Chinese city of the 1970s, with its residence 
permits, ration cards, and the upheaval of ‘sending down’—a world where, as Kirkby remarks, 
“the dividing line between criminality and unorthodox political conduct has proved to be very 
thin” (page 45). Under the Maoists the immense power of the Chinese state was set against 
the immense diversity and complexity of the Chinese community. Sometimes confusion and 
disorder resulted; sometimes worse. In China the city communities are the social aristocrats, 
with their superior cash incomes, job opportunities and social advantages as perceived, and 
their access to education and culture. The converse, rural deprivation, was regarded by city 
people as differing little from punishment. Later chapters in the book go on to parallel 
commentaries on specific issues, notably housing, problems of rural-urban relationships, and 
the mammoth problems of the present. The last of these brings the author back to politics, 
and the hotchpotch of general concepts, Marxist clichés, and current intellectual fashions, 
with whose aid the urban bureaucracies are now setting about facing the future. 

These discursive chapters, although of particular interest, are not the core of the book. 
That function is performed by chapters of a more technical kind, on the definition of urban 
populations (and of cities and towns of different kinds), on the extent and form of urban 
growth since 1949, and on the distribution of urbanisation. These chapters are ‘technical’ 
because of the obscurity and (sometimes) inconsistency of the Chinese information. The 
author’s handling of these difficult materials is clear and businesslike, and represents a 
considerable achievement. 

There are some respects in which the author might with advantage have written more— 
perhaps much more. Urban function is one of these. Kirkby does review the industrial 
functions of the cities, but incidentally rather than centrally; and he has little to say about 
their commercial functions. Both are of the highest importance, and both relate directly to 
controversies to which he rightly gives prominence—the extent to which cities are necessarily 
‘consumer’ as well as ‘producer’ units, and the forms which ‘consumer’ activities should and 
must take. It was self-evidently an urban ‘policy’ change of the highest importance when 
under the Maoists the commercial functions of the Chinese cities were reduced to a tenth 
[reduced from 790000 collective commercial units in 1957 to 77000 in 1978 (Beijing Daily, 
9 September 1981)|—but this deliberate destruction of urban commerce under the Maoists 
has no place in Kirkby’s analysis. Similarly, Kirkby might well have written more about the 
social experience of life in Chinese cities. A good deal of the ‘bite’ in some chapters 
depends upon personal experiences and conversations during his four years’ residence in 
Nanjing and Jinan during the 1970s—sufficient to make the reader wish for much more. 

All in all, this is an intelligent, skilled, and spirited book, warmly to be welcomed. 


F Leeming, School of Geography, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, England 
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Natural resources: allocation, economics, and policy by J Rees; Methuen, Andover, Hants, 
1985, 449 pages, £30.00 cloth, £14.95 paper (US: $60.00, $23.00) 


This wide-ranging and clearly written book is a welcome addition to the literature on natural 
resources. Rees set herself the daunting task of reviewing how decisionmaking about the 
allocation of natural resources is a product (sometimes directly but often indirectly) of the 
complex series of interactions between economic forces, administrative structures, and 
political institutions. She achieves this aim in a book which offers unprecedented breadth 
(ranging from general principles of resource evaluation and allocation through to the minutiae 
of decisionmaking by hidden agendas) and welcome clarity of style and structure, and which 
has about it a general feeling of considered judgment. This is a synthetic text in the best 
tradition, and it offers a balanced and useful framework for the study of natural resources. 

The central theme of the book is allocation of resources. Rees happily explores vexed 
issues such as the processes which produce current resource and welfare allocations, the 
distributional dimensions of decisionmaking (and the key actors involved), and the role and 
effectiveness of public policy measures designed to modify the allocative system. The 
treatment spans both renewable and nonrenewable natural resources, although nonutilitarian 
resources (such as landscape) are not mentioned at all—even in passing. 

The layout of the book is sensible and it allows the progression of ideas and themes from 
basic concepts through to more problematical but nonetheless pressing issues such as 
ideology, elite groups and power manipulation, and hidden policy agendas. The first two 
chapters set the scene by way of a general review of recent mounting interest in resource 
problems, followed by a more detailed evaluation of the nature, properties, and scarcity of 
natural resources. Here the distinction is drawn between stock (nonrenewable) and flow 
(renewable) resources, the different bases for assessing resource availability are described, and 
themes such as absorptive and sustainable capacities, market imperfections, resource security, 
and environmental damage are introduced. 

There follow three chapters which concentrate on mineral resources, and illustrate typical 
problems relevant to the management and allocation of stock resources. The treatment here 
is wide ranging and up-to-date. Discussion ranges over the search for resources, production 
and consumption patterns (and how they are influenced by both the state and the private 
sector), and evaluation of the decisionmaking system in the light of different criteria. These 
include economic efficiency, allocative efficiency, distributive equity, contributions to national 
economic development, and national security. The basis and practice of public policy 
intervention in the minerals sector is also reviewed in some detail. 

The next four chapters deal with renewable resources, and examples are drawn from many 
countries and cover many types of resource (including air and water quality and land 
resources). The treatment here is equally wide ranging, with an emphasis on general 
principles such as common property rights and externalities, optimal levels of pollution, 
pricing mechanisms in resource allocation, and the basic pattern and controls of decisionmaking 
behaviour. The spotlight falls on a range of important themes, such as cost-benefit analysis, 
environmental impact assessment, and public attitude and pressure and its influence on policy 
formulation. The final chapter seeks to disentangle ‘false issues’ (such as the assertion that 
environmental and planning controls act as barriers to resource and industrial development) 
from ‘real issues’ (such as the links between international resource trade and distributive 
equity), and it raises many interesting points even if the reader does not agree with the 
choice of ‘false’ or ‘real’ issues. 

This is a book to be carefully read and seriously reflected on. Rees has amassed a wide 
range of material from many disciplines, and distilled out of it a most readable and informative 
book. On a minor note of criticism, several of the sixteen black and white photos have been 
printed in negative, which gives a curious if not patently spooky impression, and some 
readers might find the graphic on the front cover slightly provocative. But overall this is an 
ideal book for any serious student (or teacher) interested in contemporary resource-management 
issues. It is a veritable tour de force within this complex field, and the author is to be 
congratulated on such a fine achievement. 


C Park, Department of Geography, University of Lancaster, Lancaster LAl 4YR, England 
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Geographical dimensions of energy edited by F J Calzonetti, B D Solomon; D Reidel, Dordrecht, 
1985, 516 pages, Dfl 175.00 (UK: £48.50, US: $59.50) 


This book is the product of an initiative taken by the Energy Specialty Group of the Association 
of American Geographers. Its origins and declared objectives reveal an evangelical purpose 
in that it seeks “to clearly demonstrate the importance and relevance of energy geography” 
and to show “that energy geography can be delimited as a discrete field of scientific enquiry” 
(page 1). Although the contents of the book certainly meet the criterion of relevance to 
policymakers, the edited volume format is surely inappropriate for an attempt to define the 
boundaries of any discipline or specialism. The reality of such volumes is that their contents 
are dictated by pragmatic requirements rather than by considerations of principle. 

The book is divided into five parts, although these divisions seem to represent post hoc 
rationalisations based on the available material rather than a logical and structured framework 
based on any clear concept of the nature and scope of energy geography. It is only in the 
first part that the contributions are clearly tailored to meeting the need, identified in the 
preface, for a “comprehensive volume on energy geography” (page ix). This section provides a 
series of useful literature reviews which identify geographical contributions to the study of the 
various primary energy sources. Part 2 incorporates several contributions under the umbrella 
heading of “Resource development issues”. These issues range from Manners’s comparative 
study of policies designed to cope with the social and environmental consequences of 
offshore oil and gas development in the North Sea and the Gulf of Mexico to, for example, 
Jones and Krummel’s attempt to apply a von Thiinen model to an evaluation of the 
locational variables affecting the exploitation of biomass energy sources. The third part 
considers “Power plant siting and land use”. This is the most satisfactory section of the 
book, if only because it has a clear and specific focus. Part 4 reviews “Patterns of energy 
use”, paying particular attention to conservation issues at the household level. A variety of 
tenuously related topics are explored in part 5 which carries the appropriately vague 
designation of “Multiregional and environmental issues”. The editors suggest that this section 
pays “special attention... to current public policy issues” (page 5), but this emphasis seems no 
more evident here than elsewhere in the book. 

The volume is ill conceived. At a price of £48.50 ($59.50) its contents will almost 
certainly be less accessible to its intended student market than if the various contributions 
had been published in the usual journals. Indeed it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the commendable desire of its contributors to promote a geographical perspective on energy 
would have been better served if they had followed such a publication strategy rather than 
devoted their efforts to this disparate and outrageously expensive volume. This is a pity 
because it contains many contributicns worthy of a wider audience than it is likely to find 
languishing on the shelves of institutions with only the most generous of library budgets. 


K Chapman 
Department of Geography, University of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen AB9 2UF, Scotland 


The social production of urban space by M Gottdiener; University of Texas Press, Austin, TX 
(distributed in the UK by Trevor Brown Associates, London), 1985, 318 pages, $27.50 
(UK: £20.40) 


This is a critical book. It is also an inordinately ambitious book. The avowed aim of the 
author is “to completely replace the existing paradigm of urban science” (page 8), and it is 
not just the split infinitive which is reminiscent of the opening sequences of Star Trek. 
Gottdiener provides a guided tour around the discoveries of twentieth-century theoretical 
space research. And, rather as with Captain Kirk as our guide, most of the planets and 
galaxies we visit turn out to be less friendly and helpful than we may have at first hoped. 
Gottdiener’s project is to offer a new theory of the social production of space. It is 
triggered by the recognition that late-twentieth-century America, in particular, is widely 
characterised by the process of urban deconcentration. Much of this deconcentration is 
represented by the vast and booming tract-housing estates whose origins lay in the first 
Levittown, built in a Long Island potato field in 1946. However, unlike the commuter 
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suburbs that such developments represented, contemporary deconcentration is predicated on 
residents “forming the nucleus of a more portable, less industrially related economic 
infrastructure” (page 3). In referring to such phenomena as “suburban realms” and even the 
“polynucleated urban realm” (both page 14) the author echoes the term coined over twenty 
years ago by the US urban planner Melvin Webber who identified what he called ‘nonplace 
urban realms’ of ‘community without propinquity’ and so on. Oddly, for a book which has 
twenty-one pages of references no room is found to mention the work of this pioneer, nor is 
he mentioned in the text. 

To reach an explanation of the social production of space, Gottdiener stresses, as is 
common nowadays, that the urban-rural distinction has lost its analytical value. In support 
of this contention he castigates any and every writer or school guilty of using the prefix. The 
Chicago School are berated for their methodological individualism and the circularity of their 
definition of ‘community’. The cold war sociology of urban ecologists such as Hawley is 
criticised for its organicism. Indeed, when the metaphor for benign interactions supposedly 
typical of urban life in Hawley’s work is that of legumes and nematodes, one feels the 
criticism might have been a little harsher! And Castells is relentlessly stalked for his 
insistence on retaining an urban dimension to his sociology, albeit a nonspatially specified 
urbanity. Saunders and Dunleavy receive a similar sideswipe for their recidivism. What is 
hard to understand in all this is why Gottdiener chose to title his book “The Social Production 
of Urban Space”. It seems a remarkable lapse on his part. 

But the galaxy that comes in for the greatest scorching from the strategic lasers of Starship 
Gottdiener is the one called “Marxian Political Economy”. Here, the sins of undertaking 
causal analysis, being compatible with mainstream theorists, occupying the same terrain as 
bourgeois analysts, being positivist and functionalist are to be found. Harvey, in particular, is 
found guilty on all these counts and unceremoniously zapped. 

Relief from all this is sought in the distant and litthe understood planet Lefebvre. Here 
some valuable insights are drawn out concerning the nature and importance of social space, 
although the weakness in Lefebvre’s view of space as itself a causal force is not commented 
upon sufficiently. 

Finally Gottdiener moves via a most confused concatenation of realism and structurationism 
to his theory of the social production of urban space, which is that it is the result of an 
interaction between the structures of global capitalism and the agency of conspiring property 
developments. The voyage of discovery has, after some diverting interludes, taken us back to 
the future. 


P Cooke 
Department of Town Planning, University of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, 


Cardiff CF1 3EU, Wales 


The regional economic impact of technological change edited by A T Thwaites, R P Oakey; 
Frances Pinter, London, 1985, 249 pages, £17.50 (US: $29.95). 


The link between technological changes and economic growth is now relatively undisputed in 
industrial geography. However, an understanding both of innovation processes and of the 
diffusion and adoption of technologies is more uncertain, particularly in the context of 
regional development. Consequently, this present collection of papers is to be welcomed for 
identifying these themes for research purposes. 

The substantive chapters of the book are preceded by a chapter on akon which 
advocates a Schumpeterian model of behavioural competition. This infers that empirical 
research should proceed by investigating the microscale of entrepreneurial decisions and the 
decision environments of individual firms. The book then divides into two sections. The 
first section comprises three chapters loosely connected around the theme of research and 
development. The second section considers processes of diffusion and technological adoption 
through three contrasting case studies. A concluding chapter discusses the impact of changes 
in information technology on regional economies. 

As Thwaites and Oakey remark, the “chapters should be considered ... as an interim 
report of a growing subject area and in no sense the last word on this theme” (page 11). 
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This is an important qualification in the light of several problems with the book. First, it 
reads like a series of separate and unconnected chapters loosely arranged around the 
concepts of technology and regions. Some of the chapters (especially 4 and 8) are unwieldy 
and unnecessarily cluttered with empirical description. Others (especially 3 and 9) are 
original contributions. However, a sense of incoherence is given by the presentation of 
research findings from a variety of different countries and one is left wondering how these 
Studies connect. 

Second, and more importantly, the book fails to question and present material on the 
social and political dimensions of innovation and technological adoption. For instance, what 
particular social and political conditions are favourable to different rates of innovation and 
how do specific social and political cultures at a locality level mediate, and influence, the 
rates of technological take-up and innovation? A chapter on these themes would have been 
welcomed. 

Third, there is a failure to address the dynamics of technology in the context of specific 
empirical studies conducted at the regional level. This is something of an irony given the 
primary objective of the book of documenting the impact of technology on the regions. 
However, the majority of chapters, although describing connections between macrolevel data 
and regional contexts, fail to consider specific regional level dynamics themselves (that is, the 
significance of the locality). This deficiency can be overcome if more qualitative research 
effort is expended at the regional level. 

There is no obvious theoretical coherence with each chapter presenting a mishmash of 
theoretical perspectives. The most significant contribution is offered by Buswell, Easterbrook, 
and Morplet who argue that descriptive spatial approaches are redundant and need replacing 
by political economy perspectives which explain innovation and adoption in terms of the 
specific technical, commercial, and structural capacities of different forms of capital, and their 
abilities to generate, and respond to, different forms of consumption. 

In conclusion, the book is important in that it questions the reluctance of geographers to 
integrate the study of technology and technical change into the analysis of regional change. 
Given the impact of the microchip on society this is a topic that can hardly be ignored 
anymore. The book represents the best contribution that geographers have made to date in 
what is an underdeveloped field. If this provides a stimulus to future research, it will prove 
to be a valuable addition to the literature. 


R F Imrie 
Department of Town Planning, University of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, 
Cardiff CF1 3NY, Wales 


The practice of geography by A Buttimer; Longman, Harlow, Essex, 1983, 298 pages, £15.00 
(US: $29.95) 


As part of a long-term project, thanks to the involvement of many participants from various 
contries, Buttimer is probing deeper and deeper into the ways and circumstances that make 
geographic thought blossom. One of the major stepping-stones of this project is this book, 
the aims of which are principally “to facilitate understanding of the work of those authors 
whose life journeys are described here, and some critical perspectives on one’s own life and 
work” (page 3). With this in mind, Buttimer hopes to bring the reader to an intersubjective 
attitude, whereby the practice of geography is understood as part of the lived geographical 
experience of humankind. In other words, this is an invitation to share the a ns of 
others with the aim of improving our own practice. 

In order to present these various experiences, Buttimer deliberately sets aside the 
traditional categorising into national schools, age groups, or research interests. This choice is 
most welcomed as it helps the reader not to slide into a priori deterministic interpretations. 
Basically, the reader is offered a dozen autobiographies (some of them in interview form) by 
authors from the United States of America (Glacken, Leighly) and from Northwestern 
Europe, that is, Great Britain (Mead, Freeman), F inland (Hustich), France (Beaujeu-Garnier), 
Germany (Hartke), Austria (Bobek), Norway (Brun-TIschudi), Sweden (William-Olsson, 
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Hagerstrand), and the Netherlands (van den Berg). To these are added the transcripts of 
group discussions. Two of them involve scholars from the USA, the third one from France. 
Buttimer provides useful personal comments on them. 

The autobiographies were usually written after a varying amount of feedback from others. 
The idea is to have the authors take a reflective approach to their own experience and tell it 
to others. It is hoped that some form of dialogue is thus opened up among the diverse 
interpretations of the world. Above all, the intent in promoting these autobiographies is to 
allow for the free interplay of reason and feelings as well as of the unique and the general. 
Buttimer’s approach is to start from the individual’s experience and then to work up toward 
the context which is nurturing it and filtering its scientific outcome. 

It is here impossible to summarise the vast array of thoughtful and perceptive essays which 
are collected in this book. They all provide numerous insights on how geographical thought 
and practice have emerged from contextually grounded individual experiences. In this 
respect, this volume constitutes an invaluable source book for the student of the history and 
epistemology of geography (for instance, the chapter on “The environment of the graduate 
school” is enlightening for those who have not known it). At the same time, an intersubjective 
field is opened between the general reader and the various contributors to this volume. Each 
one of us, however, is left with his own conclusions. He can but wish for the sequel to this 
book. In fact, an excellent appetiser is provided in a few pages of the introduction and in the 
comments on group discussions by Buttimer. She structures her own conclusions around the 
dynamic interplay of three themes: Meaning (values and convictions), metaphor (cognitive 
style and mode of argument), and milieu (the all-encompassing contexts of an author’s 
thought and experience). 

As part of the study of the relationships between environment and society, the geographers’ 
task should logically entail the attempt to relate geographic thought and practice to the life- 
world experience of humankind. Paradoxically, we are still far from a geography of geographic 
thought and practice. This book by Buttimer is an extremely useful contribution toward such 
a goal. 


V Berdoulay 
Department of Geography, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 6N5, Canada 


Local socialism? Labour councils and New Left alternatives edited by M Boddy, C Fudge; 
Macmillan, London, 1984, 290 pages, £18.00 cloth, £6.95 paper (not available in the USA) 


The forward march of Labour is halted nationally in Britain, or so it seems, but not locally. The 
demise of Labour’s national challenge in 1979 and 1983 has inevitably led to identification 
of nonparliamentary arenas in which to confront Thatcherism. One such arena is local 
government. For so long the Cinderella of Labour politics, in the 1980s local government is 
being heralded as an alternative way forward. This is most explicitly revealed in the new 
generation of Labour leaders who have become household names (or bogeymen) without 
having even entered Parliament. 

This book is derived from these new and unusual circumstances. It is based upon 
seminars at the School of Advanced Urban Studies of Bristol University and the editors have 
commissioned additional material to produce a most interesting book. The editors are to be 
congratulated for putting together a volume which combines mainstream political practice 
with social science theory and which never loses its direction. The main title is unfortunate 
in that none of the contributors believe there can be anything like a ‘local socialism’ so that 
the important term is the question mark and the much more accurate subtitle. The idea of the 
socialist republic of South Yorkshire is a joke which is not developed here. David Blunkett 
puts it nicely: “local politics are pieces of a jigsaw which when slotted together can be seen 
to be part of national and international politics” (page 244). For Ken Livingstone the Greater 
London Council is merely a “shield” not a “socialist island” (page 266). 

The book consists of eleven parts. A very good introduction from the editors leaves us in 
no doubt that we are not returning to the days of municipal socialism. Rather it is a matter 
of an old nationally orientated party being confronted by ‘New Left’ local policy initiatives 
and the subsequent lineup may be reviewed as a 2-6-2 formation. There are two 
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theoretical chapters from Peter Saunders and Patrick Dunleavy, in which their ideas on the 
nature of the British state are developed in relation to Labour’s current dilemmas. There 
follow six substantive chapters, each devoted to a specific theme of Labour’s political 
practice. Keith Basset reviews Labour’s attitudes to local government, Sue Goss describes 
women’s initiatives, Herman Ouseley race initiatives, Martin Boddy employment strategies and 
recent financial constraints, and Colin Fudge reviews decentralization. Finally, there are 
interviews with David Blunkett and Ken Livingstone who form quite a formidable striking 
partnership. This unusual combination of material is surprisingly successful as the reader 
moves through theory to specific practice and on to general strategy. The large midfield 
gives the volume a useful factual basis recording ‘New Left’ initiatives in practice. All 
chapters are strong on problems, questions, and even contradictions. Co-option, marginalization, 
localism, deflection, underwriting capital, giving the local state a human face are just some of 
the crucial issues discussed. But the book must finally be judged on the answers it provides. 
And here we confront the crucial importance of the two theoretical chapters. 

Saunders and Dunleavy present the dual-state theory in which class politics is allocated 
to the national scale, leaving ‘sector politics’ to the local scale. To the degree, therefore, that 
the ‘New Left’ is identified with local initiatives it becomes associated with a form of 
nonclass politics. A sophisticated argument is developed to reach this position, but when 
reduced to its bare bones it can be seen to provide yet another argument for the Labour 
Party eschewing class politics. The Labour ‘Old Right’ traditionally played down Labour as a 
class party and transmuted it into a respectable party of national interests. The Labour ‘New 
Left’? now seem to be attempting a new conjuring trick in which Labour as a class party is 
transmuted into a respectable party of local interests. It seems to me that without class 
politics there is no need for a Labour Party. The Social Democratic Party will do well 
enough. Fortunately, most of the authors, and especially the two politicians, do not always 
use Saunders and Dunleavy’s rationale for ditching class politics. An alternative ‘New Left’ 
might develop theories on how to put class back on the British political agenda locally, 
nationally, and internationally. 7 


P J Taylor 
Department of Geography, University of Newcastle upon Tyne, Newcastle upon Tyne NEI 7RU, 
England 


The geographer at work by P Gould; Routledge and Kegan Paul, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, 
1985, 351 pages, £20.00 cloth, £8.95 paper (US: $39.95, $16.95) 


To Gould geography presents a paradox, for although it is among the oldest areas of human 
enquiry in the world it is also one of the most recent intellectual disciplines (page 8). Modern 
geography is, to him, very much a child of its technological time, with a computer at its 
heart—“both for ill (the side effects are appalling) and for good (the benefits are enormous)”, 
as he puts it (page 45). 

Has there been a revolution in geography during the past thirty years, or has it been 
evolution as it is seen by those who emphasise, in Gould’s words, that “all this new-fangled 
stuff is hardly new at all, nothing more than a small outgrowth of what went before, and 
anyway we were doing it all along” (page 22). He tries to sit on the fence between these two 
opposing views, but those who know the author and his writings are well aware that he really 
believes that there has been a revolution to which he has contributed so much by his thinking 
and, more importantly, through his application of geography to a wide diversity of the 
problems affecting mankind. Nevertheless, as he puts it, he is “not going to throw a tantrum 
if others want to toss the (r) away” in the title of his chapter, “the (r)evolution in geography” 
(page 22). 

Gould spent his schooldays in England, but the whole of his university education was in 
the United States of America on the opposite side of what he calls the Atlantic River; and 
he is particularly well equipped to span the gulf between geography in North America and 
geography in Europe, especially in the United Kingdom, because of his extensive travels 
(forty-three countries at the last count, according to this book) and his wide contacts. 
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Indeed, he has a remarkable knowledge of geographers worldwide, although he stresses that it 
is in the English-speaking parts of the world that most of the recent advances in the subject 
have been made, mentioning specifically the USA, Canada, the United Kingdom, and Sweden 
(whose geographers publish very extensively in English). 

A particularly interesting feature of this book is the collection of marginal drawings and of 
photographs that show us what geographers (few of them, incidentally, women) look like and 
how old they are, since he is assiduous in giving us in most cases the year of birth. If the 
volume has a shortcoming, it is the lack of any references to the writings of the numerous 
geographers whom he cites. How does one make an acquaintance with the geographer of 
whom perhaps one has never even heard until seeing his photograph in Gould’s book? How 
does one follow up—for one’s own satisfaction and edification—the many interesting topics to 
which the author draws our attention? In some respects it is pleasing to find a modern book 
by a geographer that is not cluttered up by innumerable (and not always particularly relevant) 
references. But it would be helpful if there was at least a selection of the key books and 
papers which would help the diligent reader to understand more fully what certain ‘geographers 
at work’ are thinking. 

There may be reasons why the book has been designed in this way. The Geographer at 
Work is not meant, it seems, for those of us who are so employed. The author implies that 
he is addressing himself to the many who have little or no clue as to what modern 
geography, or indeed any kind of geography, is about—the lady at the cocktail party of his 
first chapter, for example. His hope is clearly that, provided they have the time and the 
patience to read even parts of this book, they may become converts to the subject. Certainly 
they would learn that geographers are not only jacks of all trades but in many instances are 
very successful practitioners of some of them. But they will need perseverance, and 
moreover will have to cope with a good deal of what many would regard as jargon, as well 
as some of the mathematical formulae, of the discipline with which nongeographer readers— 
and some geographers—may not be familiar. 

My own commendation of this book—a very warm one—is less to those outside the subject 
than to Gould’s fellow geographers, and perhaps particularly to those of my own generation 
(undergraduates just before the World War 2). At the same time it is a very useful and 
stimulating—and at times provocative—book for those who have grown up during, or lived 
through, Gould’s (r)evolution in geographical thinking. Perhaps younger colleagues will feel 
that they know all about what the author is putting before them and they do not need his 
guidance and encouragement to venture into new fields of enquiry. Yet I doubt whether 
many have his grasp or his range of interests—and most of us unfortunately lack Gould’s 
sense of humour and his light touch. 

The true geographer, according to the author, “is a person who has made a lifelong 
commitment to a caring concern to understand, and perhaps to shape, the physical and 
human spaces of our planet” (page 342). This is particularly relevant to the section of the 
book dealing with ‘teaching and helping’ that includes a chapter on the geographer and Third 
World development. With understandable pride Gould writes: 

“Former students of mine have directed the World Bank in Latin America, recommended 

rural road priorities in Indonesia and Malaysia, directed the first census for national 

planning in Afghanistan, helped Guyana with its emerging regional structure in new rice- 
growing areas, aided Sierra Leone in its national planning efforts, worked on the water 
problems of new towns in Venezuela, on agricultural problems in Morocco and Sudan, on 
food marketing problems in Ghana, on the future requirement of the Paris Metro, on 
housing for desert migrants to Dakar, on the effects of marine access for landlocked 

nations, and many more” (pages 30-31). 

Some of us might produce similar, albeit shorter, lists of work achieved by those whom we 
have helped to train but it would be hard for anyone to compete with the variety of outlets 
for the expertise of geographers that Gould mentions. What is significant is that the author 
discusses so many of these activities in a way that must be impressive, and satisfying, for 
fellow geographers, and even more so, perhaps, for the nongeographer who knew nothing of 
the subject in its modern guise—provided, of course, that he or she has stayed the course as 
far as this section of the book. Those of us who have worked in the Third World and seen 
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some of the wasted efforts of consultants (sometimes perhaps because they were not 
geographers) will appreciate in particular his exposé of some of the work done by these 
bogus figures whom he castigates as ‘Beltway Bandits’ (chapter 16). 

Gould has given us in The Geographer at Work an intensely interesting book, divided into 
what is described on the cover as “short and easily assimilated chapters”, and he clearly 
establishes that “the spatial viewpoint and concern of contemporary geography is now vital as 
we search for ways to make our earth a better home for mankind”; but 351 pages makes a 
very long book. Could this exceptionally busy and gifted geographer be prevailed upon to 
produce something at about a third of the length that could indeed be that little book that 
might be handed to fellow guests at cocktail parties who really want to know what 
geographers at work do? 


R W Steel, 12 Cambridge Road, Langland, Swansea SA3 4PE, Wales 


Quantitative methods for planning and urban studies by B J Simpson; Gower, Aldershot, Hants, 
1985, 166 pages, £18.50 (US: $32.50) 


This is a nice simple book for the fainthearted, nonnumerate, folk who tremble at the very 
thought of an equation and who have yet to discover the delights of SPSSX. One imagines 
that such people seldom, if ever, read this journal; while those that do will find Simpson’s 
book to be completely facile, out of date, and if not totally useless, then very nearly so! 
Why, you may wonder, should this reviewer think such cruel thoughts? Well it is because he 
has had to read this book in order to prepare this review. 

Various chapters cover stages in a research project, a planning process, testing hypotheses 
using census data, questionnaire design and analysis, forecasting, approaches to plan preparation, 
plan making for an inner-city district, evaluation of alternative plans and policies, monitoring 
and review, and the changing uses for quantitative methods. If it had done more than a 
couple of these subjects justice, then this book might have been worth publishing. So what is 
really wrong with it? 

First, it has little or nothing to do with quantitative methods relevant to planning and 
urban studies. So the title is totally misleading and wrong. Had it been published in the 
early 1960s it might have appeared to be advanced. By contemporary standards, it is so 
obsolete and out of date that it is almost quaint. One is aware that planners are lagging 
behind the leading edge of modelling and quantitative techniques, but I doubt whether many 
are this far behind. Second, the contents reflect a book about the planning process and the 
various stages involved in it. If this was the author’s objective then it offers a gentle 
introduction for the complete novice, and some of the photographs look nice. Third, the 
structure is fairly terrible. It can best be summarised as being a semirandom selection of 
methods and planning principles, all jumbled up, and discussed with reference to a seemingly 
random set of semiirrelevant case studies. If that is not enough, the references cited are a 
strange mixture of ancient and modern. 

Not convinced? Well a few examples may help. SASPAC (that universally known Small 
Area Statistics Package for retrieving and manipulating 1981 Census data from the UK 
Census) is attributed to the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys (page 34); which of 
course was not responsible for it at all. This is followed by the suggestion, with worked 
examples, that chi-squared and Student’s f-statistics can be used to test hypotheses related to 
Census data; today few, if any, would want to do that. Finally, the details of the gravity 
models are best described as belonging to the pre-Wilsonian era; that is bad enough, but the 
author is seemingly one of the few people left in the world who has not read any of Wilson’s 
(early) work. 

As for suggestions of what the book can be used for, I have already donated my copy to 
the Planning Department’s library, where no doubt it will be perceived by the students to be 
fantastic and thus promptly stolen. 


S Openshaw 
Department of Geography, University of Newcastle upon Tyne, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU, 
England 
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Book note 


Environmental assessment procedures: a study which focuses on certain oil and gas developments 
in Scotland in the light of the proposed EEC directive. Centre for Environmental Management 
and Planning, University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, 1984, 74 pages, £10.00 paper 


This report was prepared to assess the implications for oil and gas developments in Scotland of 
the proposed European Economic Community Directive on Environmental Assessment. It 
developed from a series of meetings involving representatives of industry, local government, and 
academics. The objectives of the authors were (a) to provide a guide for developers and 
planners to the European legislation and (b) to examine its implications via three case studies. 

The first objective is fulfilled with a detailed description of the Directive and current UK 
planning procedures. The chosen case studies were the St Fergus gas terminal, the Sullom Voe 
oil terminal, and the Mosmorran-Braefoot Bay petrochemical complex. The discussion of the 
examples generates very little insight or even comment on the implications of the EEC 
legislation, and the reader is presented with factual statements of the planning processes and 
problems encountered at the design stage of these developments. The final section contains a 
series of conclusions, which define the new requirements of the UK planning system, and 
recommendations on such topics as authorisation procedures, competent authorities, and 
information requirements. ) 

As a consultants’ report this document provides a useful comment on a proposed piece of 
legislation. It does not offer analysis or critical evaluation of the current UK legislation or the 
EEC Directive. This limits the utility of this document to the broader academic and planning 
community, and I would expect it to reach only the narrow market for which it was prepared. 


D Kay 
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